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a theme occurring in two versions: The Homecomer (144) includes
his return and the tests he sets his fiancee, and First Love (135)
contains the more circumstantial Moringer legend. The poisoner
theme of Schlangenkochin is variously rendered as the Poisoner
Mother (157), who kills her son in error for his bride, but is success-
ful in another ballad (92), and The Poisoner Fiancee (166), which
stands nearer to the archetype of Donna Lombarda. The Infanticide
(158) is also of German origin, and The long-lost Sister (175) is a
tavern variant of the Kudrun story.

Suggestions have come from other sides also. The appearance
of the legend of Lear and his three daughters (119) is remarkable.
Susil gives two versions of the ballad, which is entirely traditional
and bears no indication as to its source. One cannot feel sure that
French folk-song has influenced the Czechs apart from what has
been mediated by Germans. The Biter bit (108) is an intrigue con-
ducted with the light touch usually characteristic of France. The
Amazon (109) is a ballad which probably began its career in France,
spreading outwards from thence to Spain on the one hand and to
Northern Italy on the other. The Czech version is of a western
character and unlike those which circulate in Yugoslavia, Greece,
and Rumania; it stands between the western ballads and the some-
what modified Ukrainian legend. One may suppose that it travelled
northward from the Italian possessions of the old Empire. In one
version the Kaiser of this ballad is called John, but in others he is
anonymous; the enemies fought by the Amazon are Turks, so that
the importation of the ballad may have taken place at any time
during the Turkish threats to Vienna (1532-1643). In contrast
with the paucity of Romance influences, there is the presence of
unmistakable Serbian motifs in Czech balladry. The Turkish Wooer
(128) is the old French ballad of the girl who feigned death to avoid
dishonour, but dressed in the Serbian manner, and Affianced to a
Turk (147) is wholly Serbian. Maruska andjanosek (107) is akin
to the ballads in which a girl is made to sing and her voice brings
robbers to attack her escort; the story is told in Yugoslavia of
Marko Kraljevic and other heroes. There is also The Poisoner
Sister (168), Ulianka, who gives her brother a stone for a couch and
a snake for fish. The transference of such themes was probably
direct, since in the Austrian armies Czech and Croat regiments
must have mingled, and their languages stand closer to each other
than to German or Magyar.